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Sonnet  on  the  Wax  Figure  of  Thomas  Paine* 


This  is  no  image,  but  the  very  man, 

Who  lived  and  labored  for  the  rights  of  all, 
Unheedful  of  the  calumnies  that  fall 
On  him  who  serves  his  kind;  since  time  began, 

No  greater  prophet  faced  the  savage  ban 
Of  priest  and  king,  and  raised  the  mighty  call, 
Which  shattered  the  foundations  of  that  wall 
Upreared  by  greed  on  its  own  evil  plan. 

He  sits  before  us,  calmly  as  in  life, 

Holding  the  pen  which  made  the  tyrant  quail, 
And  thinking  lofty  thoughts  of  liberty; 

Still  cheerful,  in  the  darkest  hours  of  strife, 

And  hearing,  through  the  roaring  of  the  gale, 
The  still,  small  voice  that  bids  all  men  be  free. 

JAMES  F.  MORTON,  JR. 
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PAINE  DAY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Business  Meeting-  and  Banquet  of  the  Paine  His¬ 
torical  Association  at  the  Cafe  Boulevard* 

Saturday  evening,  January  29,  at  7  o’clock,  at 
the  Cafe  Boulevard,  Second  avenue  and  Tenth 
street,  New  York,  the  Thomas  Paine  National  His¬ 
torical  Association  and  about  one  hundred  guests 
sat  down  at  a  dinner  appointed  at  this  time  and 


This  is  the  figure  of  Paine  which  has  been  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Eden  Musee  in  this  city,  and  which  was  un¬ 
veiled  at  the  Paine  banquet  last  Saturday  night. 


place  to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
third  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Paine.  Before  the 
eating  and  the  speaking  the  association  held  a  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  in  an  adjoining  room  for  the  election 
of  officers  and  hearing  of  reports.  At  the  reading 
of  the  “slate”  by  Secretary  van  der  Wevde,  it  was 
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discovered  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Walker  that  no  woman  can¬ 
didate  had  been  nominated  and  no  honor  conferred 
on  Mr.  John  E.  Remsburg,  one  of  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  on  Paine,  a  lifelong  writer  and  lecturer  on  Paine 
and  his  contemporaries,  and  author  of  a  Paine  biog¬ 
raphy.  These  omissions  were  quickly  supplied  and 
the  following  officers  named  and  elected : 

Honorary  President:  Thaddeus  Burr  Wakeman. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents :  John  E.  Remsburg, 
Henry  Rowley,  Anna  Stirling. 

President :  Leonard  Abbott. 

Secretary:  Wm.  M.  van  der  Weyde. 

Treasurer :  Edward  B.  Foote. 

Corresponding  Secretary:  James  B.  Elliott. 

Vice-Presidents:  George  Haven  Putnam,  Dr. 
Juliet  H.  Severance,  Alclen  Freeman,  Edwin  C. 
Walker. 

Treasurer  Foote  reported  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  funds  for  the  recent  centenary  com¬ 
memoration  of  Paine’s  death,  for  the  Eden  Musee 
figure,  and  for  the  publication  of  pamphlets  and  the 
collection  of  material  for  the  Paine  Museum  in  New 
Rochelle. 

A  suggestion  of  Secretary  van  der  Weyde,  that 
all  in  sympathy  with  the  association  be  invited  to 
become  members  at  $i  each,  was  adopted. 

The  business  meeting  over  dinner  was  now  in 
order. 

At  9  o’clock  the  retiring  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Wakeman,  drew  attention  to  the  speak¬ 
ers’  table  by  tinkling  a  glass  that  had  contained  only 
water,  and  in  handsome  words  announced  the 
election  of  Leonard  D.  Abbott  as  his  successor. 
Mr.  Abbott,  young,  good-looking,  high-browed  and 
intellectual,  acknowledged  the  flattering  introduction 
by  saying  that  the  follower  of  Dr.  Conway  and 
Professor  Wakeman  as  presidents  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  felt  himself  in  august  shoes.  Then  quoting  a 
passage  from  Dr.  Conway  which  said  that  every 
man  born  into  the  world  in  the  past  hundred  years 
had  felt  the  influence  of  Paine,  he  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  subject  of  “Paine  as  the  Precursor  of 
Modern  Radicalism.”  Paine’s  mind,  he  said,  was 
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germinal :  in  it  were  the  seeds  of  all  modern  relig¬ 
ious,  economic,  and  political  movements — only,  Mr. 
Abbott  said,  he  and  his  friend  Mr.  Somerby  had 
searched  Paine’s  writings  quite  in  vain  to  find  in 
them  more  than  the  germinal  beginnings  of  modern 
Socialism.  Otherwise  all  radicals  must  look  to 
Paine  as  their  progenitor.  When  he  pronounced 
government  in  its  best  form  a  necessary  evil  and 
in  its  worst  form  an  intolerable  one,  he  became 


GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM 

Publisher  of  Conway’s  Paine  and  Speaker  at  the  Paine 
Dinner 


the  spiritual  parent  of  Francisco  Ferrer.  Certain 
of  his  utterances  showed  that  he  dreamed  of  a  time 
when  we  should  have  no  government.  Paine’s  mind 
was  dynamic  as  contrasted  with  the  static  and  insti¬ 
tutional  mind  of  Washington.  He  would  have  con¬ 
demned  the  imprisonment  of  Emma  Goldman  in 
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various  places,  of  Elizabeth  Flynn  in  Spokane,  of 
Fornaro  in  New  York,  and  the  murder  in  Spain  of 
Francisco  Ferrer,  as  immortal  as  himself.  Paine’s 
thoughts,  liberated  more  than  a  century  ago,  are  now 
untraceable  as  his  ashes,  blown  about  the  world 
that  he  held  in  his  heart.  Mr.  Abbott  named  the 
many  forms  of  radicalism  of  which  Paine  was  the 
precursor,  but  left  the  discussion  of  them  to  speak¬ 
ers  who  were  to  follow. 

The  figure  of  Paine  lately  on  exhibition  in  the 
Eden  Musee  had  been  brought  to  the  banquet  hall 
by  Dr.  Foote,  and  was  now  unveiled  with  applause. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Murray  spoke  of  Paine  as  the 
“Pioneer  Advocate  of  'The  Fand  for  the  People.’  ” 
By  bringing  together  in  one  paragraph  numerous 
sentences  from  his  essay  on  “Agrarian  Justice”  Mrs. 
Murray  found  in  Paine  a  very  good  summary  of  the 
Single  Tax  doctrine.  The  details  were  supplied 
by  Henry  George.  Progress  has  been  steady  if  not 
rapid.  Paine  is  only  a  century  in  the  past,  and 
George  only  a  generation,  yet  their  truths  have 
permeated  the  world.  An  eloquent  peroration  link¬ 
ing  together  for  all  time  the  names  of  Thomas 
Paine  and  Henry  George  closed  the  address  of 
Mrs.  Murray. 

George  Haven  Putnam,  introduced  as  an  admirer 
of  Paine  and  the  publisher  of  Conway’s  edition  of 
his  works,  gave  Paine  as  the  “Pioneer  in  Interna¬ 
tional  Copyright.”  Paine  believed  in  reason  and  in 
the  written  and  effective  word  by  which  reason  is 
brought  to  bear.  And  he  was  practical.  He  knew 
that  there  must  be  machinery  for  bringing  the  word 
before  the  public.  Publishers  must  be  protected 
by  law  if  they  are  to  work  the  machinery  effectively. 
Paine  wrote  on  the  necessity  of  a  copyright  law  in 
1782,  a  year  before  Noah  Webster  canvassed  the 
legislatures  of  the  New  England  states  in  behalf 
of  such  a  law,  which  was  got  first  in  Connecticut. 
This  was  in  America.  In  England  the  movement 
began  as  early  as  1710.  In  1791-2,  as  a  member 
of  the  French  convention,  Paine  made  a  statement 
of  the  principles  of  international  copyright  and  of 
the  author’s  right  in  literary  work.  His  empire  was 
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that  of  thought  and  he  detested  political  barriers 
against  the  passage  of  literature  from  one  country 
to  another,  even  though  those  countries  were  at 
war  with  each  other. 

The  view  of  Paine  as  “Pioneer  of  Votes  for 
Women”  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Marie  Jenney  Howe,  who  possesses  a 
vivacious  and  breezy  style.  The  particular  religious 
denomination  to  which  this  reverend  young  person 
belongs  was  not  stated  in  the  program  nor  revealed 
by  the  trend  of  her  discourse.  That  Paine  favored 
“Votes  for  Women”  the  speaker  inferred  from  his 
championship  of  women’s  rights.  Mrs.  Howe  stated 
that  she  was  from  the  West,  where  the  question  of 
a  literal  hell  is  vital  and  people  are  discussing  such 
live  issues  as  whether  this  or  that  person  will  be 
damned.  We  don’t  all  belong  to  this  age,  and  are 
not  all  contemporaries.  Paine  did  not  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  was  only  born  in  it.  He 
belongs  to  this,  while  the  people  who  are  conjuga¬ 
ting  the  verb  “damn”  are  two  centuries  behind. 
All  women  of  Paine’s  day  with  the  exception  of 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  were  run  in  one  mould  and 
had  but  one  duty,  that  of  perpetuating  the  race,  and 
if  they  did  that  without  the  approval  of  the  preach¬ 
er  they  were  disgraced.  Old  maids  were  in  disre¬ 
pute,  while  the  divorced  woman’s  case  was  the 
worst  of  all.  Other  women  said  of  the  divorcee, 
“We  have  to  stand  it — why  shouldn’t  she?”  The 
Rev.  Mrs.  Howe  told  this  story:  A  suffragette  sent 
a  card  to  all  the  women  in  her  ward,  inquiring,  “Do 
you  believe  in  woman  suffrage;  and  if  not,  why 
not?”  From  one  woman  she  received  this  reply:  “I 
do  not  believe  in  woman  suffrage.  The  Virgin  Mary 
never  mixed  her  affairs  with  those  of  men.” 

President  Abbott  here  informed  the  company  that 
the  noble  figure  of  Paine,  since  it  was  unveiled, 
had  inspired  James  F.  Morton,  Jr.,  to  compose  a 
sonnet,  an  impromptu,  addressed  thereto,  which 
the  poet  would  now  read.  Mr.  Morton  arose 
brightly,  and  having  placed  all  the  responsibility 
upon  his  muse  for  working  untimeously,  and  upon 
the  chair  for  saying  anything  about  it,  let  the  son- 
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net-bird  fly.  The  audience  accepted  this  as  the 
right  thing  for  Mr.  Morton  to  do,  and  a  wish  was 
felt  that  he  would  preoccupy  himself  frequently  in 
the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Wakeman’s  specialty,  “Paine  the  Pioneer  of 
Sociology,”  was  elucidated  as  the  closing  speech. 
Paine,  Mr.  Wakeman  said,  was  the  great  antici¬ 
pator.  He  distinctly  caught  on  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  human  race  and  revealed  its  future,  the  fed¬ 
eration  of  republics.  Mr.  Wakeman  has  challenged 
the  professors  in  sociology  to  show  that  Paine  was 
not  the  greatest  of  their  kind  and  therefore  the 
greatest  man,  as  sociology  is  the  greatest  science. 
He  has  received  no  acceptances.  Paine  was  an 
intuitive  genius.  He  had  the  perception  of  kinship, 
the  consciousness  of  kind,  expressed  in  the  words, 
“The  world  is  my  country/'  and  in  other  phrases  of 
similar  import.  He  had  a  vision  which  no  opposition 
could  blind,  and  hope  which  neither  misunderstand¬ 
ing  nor  abuse  could  discourage.  He  saw  what  other 
men  did  not  see  and  never  lost  confidence  in  his 
own  perspicacity.  He  will  be  vindicated  when  the 
war-drums  throb  no  longer  and  the  battleflags  are 
furled  in  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation 
of  the  World. 

After  the  last  speech  the  guests  remained  to  ex¬ 
amine  some  interesting  Paine  relics  and  pictures 
destined  for  the  New  Rochelle  Museum,  to  procure 
pamphlets  which  the  association  has  for  sale,  and  to 
leave  their  names  as  members. 

Among  those  present  were  Dr.  Juliet  H.  Sever¬ 
ance  and  daughter,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harvey  of  Brooklyn, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Middletown,  David  Rousseau ;  Dr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Emmer  and  others  of  the  Hackensack 
Liberal  Club ;  Dr.  Charles  and  Mrs.  Marie  An¬ 
drews,  Henry  Malkan,  Mrs.  Anna  Stirling,  Dr. 
Margaret  MacLennan,  with  her  father  from  Guelph, 
Ont. ;  Bolton  Hall,  Bertha  W.  Howe ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Cook,  Miss  Eva  Wyeth ;  Emilie  Engelman ; 
Mrs.  Webber,  Pearl  Geer,  Dr.  T.  Voelkel,  H.  B. 
Salisbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sarasohn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Jones,  S.  H.  Cranmer ;  Miss  LaFollette, 
daughter  of  the  senator,  and  C.  P.  Somerby. 
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THOMAS  PAINE  NATIONAL 

HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Sketches  and  Pictures  Stating  Its  Aims  and  In¬ 
troducing  Its  Executive  Officers. 

The  Thomas  Paine  National  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  and  incorporated  (under  the 
laws  of  New  York)  on  September  n,  1906.  Its 
first  president  was  Dr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  and 
soon  after  his  death,  in  1907,  Prof.  Thaddeus  Burr 
Wakeman  was  elected  president.  Its  object  is  to 
collect  and  preserve  relics  of  Paine,  and  books  con¬ 
tributing  facts  about  Paine;  to  increase  the  public’s 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
Paine’s  works,  by  meetings  and  publications.  With 
as  yet  very  moderate  membership  and  financial 
support,  the  society  has  to  its  credit  two  very  suc¬ 
cessful  meetings  at  New  Rochelle,  one  held  in 
October,  1905,  and  the  last  on  June  5,  1909.  (As  a 
centenary  of  Paine’s  death,  June  8,  1809.)  Reports 
of  both  meetings  are  published  in  pamphlet  form. 
The  present  board  of  officers  were  elected  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Cafe  Boulevard,  New  York, 
January  29,  1910.  The  executives  are:  President, 
Leonard  D.  Abbott;  secretary,  Wm.  M.  van  der 
Weyde;  treasurer,  E.  B.  Foote,  M.D. 

The  liberality  of  a  “handful”  of  Paine’s  best 
friends  of  to-day  makes  possible  the  printing  of 
these  reports,  and  the  beginning  of  a  very  small 
Paine  Museum  at  the  old  Paine  house  in  New 
Rochelle.  That  house  is  owned  by  the  Huguenot 
Association  of  New  Rochelle,  and  that  society  de¬ 
serves  thanks  for  having  allotted  one  room  for 
the  use  of  this  Paine  Association.  The  fact  is  that 
very  few  material  relics  of  Paine  can  be  found, 
being  as  scarce  and  difficult  to  discover  as  his  lost 
bones.  This  is  not  surprising  when  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  he  was  generally  contented  to 
live  where  “five  dollars  would  have  bought  the 
furniture.”  But  his  “soul  goes  marching  on”  in 
his  books,  and  fortunately  we  can  collect  these 
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and  others  throwing  sidelights  on  his  history.  The 
Paine  Association  can  and  will  make  the  New 
Rochelle  Paine  Museum  a  receptacle  for  Paine 
history,  facts,  works,  etc.,  which  should  be  useful 
to  those  in  search  of  such  knowledge ;  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  disseminate  Paine’s  grand  political 
and  social  principles  just  so  far  as  may  be  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  increasing  membership  and  generous  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

All  who  favor  these  acts  and  purposes  of  the 
Thomas  Paine  National  Historical  Association  are 
earnestly  invited  to  contribute  whatever  they  can 
spare  to  aid — books,  pamphlets,  clippings  (for  the 
scrapbook)  and  checks  or  cash  to  make  the  wheels 
go  round  on  the  press  that  prints  Paine’s  pamphlets. 
Correspondence  to  this  end  -  may  be  addressed  to 
the  society  at  120  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

President  Abbott. 

Leonard  D.  Abbott  was  born  in  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land,  of  American  parents,  thirty-two  years  ago, 
and  educated  at  Uppingham  School.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1897.  As  a  schoolboy  he  read 
Robert  Blatchford’s  “Merrie  England,”  and  was 
“converted”  to  Socialism.  He  has  been  a  Socialist 
ever  since;  was  for  several  years  state  secretary  of 
the  Socialist  party  in  New  York  state,  and  also  a 
member  of  a  National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Socialist  party.  He  has  lectured  and  written  con¬ 
stantly  on  Socialism.  He  writes :  “I  should  call 
myself  a  'libertarian’  Socialist,  of  the  school  of 
William  Morris  and  Edward  Carpenter.  Lately 
I  have  been  active  in  the  fight  for  'free  speech.’  ” 

Mr.  Abbott’s  experience  in  journalism  began  with 
C.  P.  Somerby,  at  28  Lafayette  Place,  whom  he 
helped  get  out  the  weekly  Commonwealth ,  a  Social¬ 
ist  and  Freethought  publication,  for  six  months. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Literary  Digest,  serving 
as  editor  for  five  years.  Since  1905  he  has  been 
associate  editor  of  Current  Literature. 

In  addition  to  numerous  magazine  articles,  he 
has  written  a  little  book,  “Ernest  Howard  Crosby, 
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a  Valuation  and  a  Tribute/’  and  is  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  newly-published  “Science  History  of 
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the  Universe/’  He  states  that  he  has  been  a  Free¬ 
thinker  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  his  revolt  against 
religious  superstition  coming  even  before  his  re- 
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volt  against  social  injustice.  Matthew  Arnold’s 
"Literature  and  Dogma,”  and  Paine’s  “Age  of 
Reason,”  both  influenced  him  deeply. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  done  great  work  in  vindication 
of  Francisco  Ferrer,  not  alone  in  his  magazine 
Current  Literature ,  but  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
press.  He  is  somewhat  of  a  twentieth-century 
Thomas  Paine. 

Edward  Bond  Foote. 

Having  for  his  father  Dr.  E.  P>.  Foote,  Sr.,  "Doc¬ 
tor  Ned”  does  not  claim  to  be  altogether  a  self- 
made  man.  He  is  willing  to  pass  something  to  the 
credit  of  his  ancestry.  This  he  can  afford  to  do, 
and  leave  a  good  balance  to  his  own  account.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bond  Foote  was  born  on  August  15,  1854, 
near  Cleveland,  O.  The  best  educational  privileges 
were  offered  him,  and  he  had  the  discernment  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and 
of  the  Manhattan  Liberal  Club,  and  an  alumnus 
of  all  the  educative  and  improving  incidents  and 
campaigns  of  the  Liberal  movement  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  He  is  theoretically  an  opponent  and 
practically  an  opposer  of  the  principal  restrictions 
on  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  He 
is  so  unique  in  this  respect  that  he  sometimes  feels 
lonesome.  When  any  bill  comes  up  at  Albany  to 
interfere  with  medical  practice,  he  packs  his  grip 
and  starts  for  the  capital  with  the  determined  pur¬ 
pose  to  kill  it  if  he  can.  He  does  not  believe  in 
compulsory  vaccination,  or  the  suppression  of  un¬ 
diplomaed  healers,  or  post-office  censorship,  or 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  press,  nor  in 
laws  governing  the  moral  character  of  matter 
transported  by  common  carriers,  nor  in  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  physiological  knowledge  of  a  domestic 
nature;  and  as  a  neomalthusian  he  would  not  ap¬ 
prove  President  Roosevelt’s  remarks  on  race 
suicide.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  American  Secular 
Union,  the  backbone  of  the  Free  Speech  Defense 
League,  and  has  thus  far  been  the  real  executive  of 
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the  Paine  Historical  Association.  The  Liberals 
owe  it  to  "Doctor  Ned”  that  a  greater  and  more  ir¬ 
reparable  breach  was  not  left  in  their  ranks  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  whose  work,  with  rare  filial 
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loyalty,  he  is  carrying  on.  Dr.  Foote  is  prosperous 
and  correspondingly  generous.  He  is  by  nature 
earnest,  sympathetic,  and  humorous — a  fine  and 
unusual  character. 
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Van  der  Weyde. 

William  M.  van  der  Weyde,  the  newly  elected 
secretary  of  the  Thomas  Paine  National  Historical 
Association,  is  well-known  to  readers  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  through  his  photographs  of 
celebrities. 

Mr.  van  der  Weyde  was  born  in  Monte  Video, 
capital  of  the  little  republic  of  Uruguay,  in  South 
America,  just  forty  years  ago.  Although  thorough¬ 
ly  American,  lie  comes  of  old  Dutch  stock  on  both 
sides  of  his  family.  His  grandmother  on  his 
mother’s  side  was  Hellenor  Knickerbocker,  and  on 
his  father’s  side  he  is  descended  from  the  famous 
Dutch  painter,  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Van  Dyke  and  Rembrandt.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  the  newspaper  business,  for 
thirteen  years  occupying  positions  as  reporter  and 
editor  on  New  York  daily  newspapers.  In  1898 
he  took  up  photography  as  a  life  vocation,  being 
the  first  to  make  photographic  illustrations  for  the 
daily  papers.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of  portraits 
of  famous  persons  for  publication  purposes.  Re¬ 
cently  he  has  acquired  worldwide  fame  with  his 
remarkable  photographs  of  the  night,  among  them 
his  series  of  the  Pittsburgh  steel  mills  aglow  at 
night  with  the  illumination  of  the  fiery  furnaces. 

Mr.  van  der  Weyde  is  a  pronounced  radical, 
taking  agtive  part  in  all  the  great  radical  move¬ 
ments  of  the  day.  His  interest  in  liberalism  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  his  early  association  with  his 
grandfather  and  guardian,  Prof.  P.  H.  van  der 
Weyde,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  liberalism  in  this 
country  and  a  founder  and  former  president  of 
the  Manhattan  Liberal  Club.  For  several  years  Mr. 
van  der  Weyde  has  been  especially  interested  in 
the  movement  to  secure  just  recognition  for 
Thomas  Paine  and  he  has  written  a  number  of 
articles  on  Paine  which  have  appeared  in  The 
Truth  Seeker. 


Photograph  by  K.  M.  V. 
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“For  a  hundred  years  no  human  being  has  been  born  in 
the  civilized  world  without  some  spiritual  tincture  from 
that  heart  whose  every  pulse  was  for  humanity.” — Moncure 
D.  Conway :  “Life  of  Thomas  Paine.” 


A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  Thomas  Paine  and  his  great 
labors  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  to  join  the 
Thomas  Paine  National  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  organization  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  public’s  knowledge  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  both  Paine  and  his  works.  The 
Association  is  now  arranging  for  the  opening 
of  a  permanent  Thomas  Paine  National  Muse¬ 
um  at  the  house  in  New  Rochelle  presented  to 
Paine  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  services  before  and  during  the  Re¬ 
volutionary  War.  Meetings  are  held,  at  which 
Paine  and  his  works  are  discussed,  and  din¬ 
ners  are  given  upon  the  anniversaries  of 
Paine’s  birth.  Every  person  who  is  interested 
in  the  objects  of  this  Association  should  at 
once  send  in  his  (or  her)  name  for  enrollment. 
There  are  no  initiation  fees,  and  the  annual 
dues  are  only  one  dollar  a  year.  Names,  ac¬ 
companied  by  remittance,  should  be  addressed 
to  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  Treasurer,  120  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Printed  at  private  expense  as  a  souvenir  of  the  Paine 
Birthday  Dinner,  New  York,  1910. 
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